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Cost of Justice: $42,000 an Hour 

Too much 
prosecution? 

By Eli Braun 

Contributing Writer 

U ( mall potatoes' is no 

defense," a judge 
tells a defendant in a 
recent New Yorker cartoon. And while 
“small potatoes" might be a poor 
defense, it might be reason enough to 
keep a case out of court. 

That's the thrust of a new study 
on the cost of prosecuting criminal 
defendants in Hamilton County. The 
study, which I helped research for the 
Ohio Justice & Policy Center (OJPC), 
asks the question: How much does it 
cost taxpayers to put people on trial, 
from their initial detention to a con¬ 
viction or acquittal? The OJPC study 
only counted adult cases and exclud¬ 
ed juvenile cases. It also excluded the 
costs of civil cases, policing (except 
testimony in court by police) and cor¬ 
rections. Generally, if a program did 



Warped justice: Unnecessary prosecution drives up costs. Eli Braun. 


not deal directly with adult crimi¬ 
nal defendants, it wasn't counted. 

The result was astounding: For 
every hour the Hamilton County 
Courthouse was open for adult 
criminal cases in 2008, taxpayers 
put up $42,000. That's just under 
$400,000 per weekday and $2 mil¬ 
lion per week. 

The cause, in part, is a flood of 
small-potatoes cases. Hamilton 
County files twice as many misde¬ 
meanor cases annually as Frank¬ 
lin County - despite comparable 
population size and demograph¬ 
ics. The misdemeanor filing rate 
is 1 per 23 people in Hamilton 
County and 1 per 45 in Franklin 
County. In fact, Hamilton Coun¬ 
ty's misdemeanor filing rate far 
exceeds Franklin County's even 
after excluding cases stemming from 
Cincinnati's regressive marijuana or¬ 
dinance (see “Cincinnati's Marijuana 
Law Fiasco," issue of May 15-31). 

‘Flooding the system' 

Such heavy misdemeanor casel¬ 
oads carry enormous costs - not just 
for taxpayers' wallets but for the city's 


workforce and for the entire com¬ 
munity's safety. The study highlights 
three points. 

First, during this economic 
downturn, counties have come to 
understand that prosecuting petty 
infractions such as loitering, open 
containers of alcohol and curfew 
violations can often lead to expensive 
prosecutions. OJPC undertook the 


study, as the report explains, because 
“policymakers and taxpayers should 
understand the economic impact of 
misdemeanor arrests and subsequent 
court functions." 

Second, regarding social impacts 
beyond money, an excessive misde¬ 
meanor caseload needlessly creates 

See Justice, P. 5 


Serving the Ministry of Irritation 


A woman priest 
works for reform 

By Gregory Flannery 

Editor 

P eople gather at an undisclosed location to 
celebrate Mass. They face persecution if 
they are caught - not from the state, as in 
the early days of the Christian church, when the Ro¬ 
man Empire forced believers into catacombs or, as in 
the 20th century, when communism forced Catho¬ 
lics in Eastern Europe underground. 

These Catholics fear repression by their own 
religious leaders, the hierarchy of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church. Their priest is a woman, Janice Sevre- 
Duszynska, who says God called her to the ministry. 

In 2008 a female Catholic bishop ordained Sevre- 
Duszynska. The Vatican holds that both women 
thereby incurred automatic excommunication. 
Catholics who attend a liturgy presided over by 
Sevre-Duszynska risk the same punishment, and 
she spoke on condition that the location of their 
gathering not be reported. Sevre-Duszynska says she 
celebrates Mass where she's invited. 

She moved to Cincinnati last year when her 
mother-in-law's health declined. For 25 years Sevre- 
Duszynska was a teacher in Lexington, Ky. For the 
past two years she has served as a priest. She sees 
her vocation as something more than a ceremonial 



Janice Sevre-Duszynska celebrates Mass. 

Robert Pohowsky. 

role - it is inevitably and vigorously political. 

“Jesus was very political," she says. “They've got 
him so watered down. They want to stay in their 
comfort zone, but that's not what he was about. He 
was about empowering people. If the church isn't 
standing up for the poor and oppressed, what is the 


point? That's what Jesus is about - not about be¬ 
ing consumers, not about the constant search for 
security." 

‘Another system of evil' 

Last summer Sevre-Duszynska was one of 37 
peace activists arrested during a demonstration at 
the Y-12 nuclear-weapons plant in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
(see “A Joyous Hammer Strikes Again," issue of Aug. 
1-14). During the protest - she prefers the term 
“witness” - she danced a polka and wore a stole, or 
liturgical scarf, bearing images of children around 
the world. 

“To me, this is a sacrament," she says. “It was great 
to be with all these peace- and justice-makers from 
around the world. That's where I'm happiest - on the 
streets.” 

In 2002 Sevre-Duszynska was sentenced to three 
months in a federal prison for her participation in a 
protest at the School of the Americas at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

She sees her liturgical role completely in sync with 
her political work, opposing what she calls “the idol¬ 
atry of the weapons." Indeed she points to priests 
and nuns who have participated in non-violent civil 
disobedience as “models of priesthood" for her. 

“These are the Old Testament prophets, people 
who address the powers that be,” Sevre-Duszynska 
says. “They say, ‘Is this how you treat my people? Is 
this taking care of the basic needs of my people?' 

See Priests, P. 5 
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By The 
Numbers 

710 

The amount, in dollars, that 
Choctaw Indians sent to 
poor people in Ireland in 
1847(see page 11). 


1420 

The address on main Street 
for CS13’s new gallery (see 
page 7). 


1903 

The year W.E.B. Du Bois 
wrote The Souls of Black 
Folk (seepage 16). 

400,000 

The death toll for bats so far 
from white nose syndrome 
(see page 7). 


100 

The cost, in millions 
of dollars, spent by 
Hamilton County on adult 
prosecutions in 2008 (see 
page 1). 


2009 

The year the Rev. Mark 
Schmieder died (see page 
14). 


i 

The number of decades 
Riccardo Taylor spent as a 
Streetvibes vendor (see page 
12 ). 

10,000 

The number of ex-prisoners 
asking the Safer Foundation 
for help finding jobs (see 
page 8). 


15 

The date in September 
when supporters of 
immigrants’ rights unveiled 
posters at a Reds game (see 
page 4). 

5,265 

The cost, in dollars, to 
shelter and re-house a 
family of four after they’ve 
been evicted (see page 4). 



By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


A Year of Writing Artfully 

When Saad Ghosn wrote his second biweekly column for Streetvibes } he asked that we 
change the tag line we had first used, identifying his day job. Ghosn is a physician and a 
medical professor. He didn’t want those facts distracting readers from the subject of his 
column. He also organizes SOS Art, an annual exhibition of art on social and political 
themes. He is a busy man, and he takes both medicine and art seriously. Our Sept. 1 
edition was the one-year anniversary of Ghosn’s column, “Artists as Activists” (see page 
16). In the past year he has showcased the work of artists in Greater Cincinnati whose 
work in a wide range of media - painting, poetry, sculpture, mixed media - give expression 
to the human condition and the irrepressible urge to improve, even ennoble, it. We look 
forward to another year of “Artists as Activists.” 

Ghosn is one of a corps of volunteers whose writing, photography, layout and 
proofreading make Streetvibes what it is. 

Do You Find This Titillating? 

Of course, what Streetvibes is doesn’t appeal to everyone. In the past few weeks some street 
papers in the United States, including Streetvibes } have found themselves in conflict with 
the Catholic Church. Street Roots in Portland, Ore., lost funding from the Archdiocese of 
Portland because the paper publishes a resource guide that includes Planned Parenthood. 
That organization offers contraceptive and abortion services, of which the Catholic 
Church disapproves. 

In the case of Streetvibes } copies of a recent edition were distributed to a group of Catholic 
ninth-grade students, which probably was not a good idea. The Sept. 1 edition contained 
an interview with rock star lohn Mellencamp, who used vulgar language in referring to 
members of Congress. Catholic organizations have previously criticized Streetvibes for 
quoting people using coarse language. For what it’s worth, I bet that every one of the kids 
who received that issue of our paper was already familiar with the word that Mellencamp 
used. But we’ve said it before, and we’ll say it again: Streetvibes isn’t written for children. 

Let them enjoy such innocence as they can on their path to adulthood. 

We don’t use vulgar language in order to titillate - and no, that’s not a naughty word. 

People in distress sometimes use vulgar language, especially faced with the kinds of issues 
that are often the subject of articles in Streetvibes : Poverty, homelessness, oppression. We 
believe in quoting people as they really speak, and sometimes that offends certain readers. 

At the same time, our society has an unhealthy habit of believing some words - which 
aren’t at all vulgar - shouldn’t be spoken in public. The result can make certain problems 
worse, which is the point of Margo Pierce’s column, “Eight Minutes using the V Word” (see 
page 3). 

Ohio Didn't Kill This Time 

We are pleased to report that Ohio Gov. Ted Strickland commuted the death sentence 
of Kevin Keith, who was scheduled to be poisoned Sept. 15 by prison guards. The state 
prefers to use the phrase “lethal injection” - a bit of word play that should offend all our 
readers, given that its use is intended to mask the odious nature of what is done. Keith 
benefited from a nationwide petition campaign calling on Strickland to spare his life. 
Many believe Keith is innocent. His supporters included more than 30 former state and 
federal judges and prosecutors, the Ohio Innocence Project, the National Innocence 
Network, more than 100 religious leaders and organizations and 13 leading experts on 
eyewitness and memory. Strickland changed Keith’s sentence to life in prison without 
parole. 

La Botz Says, ‘ONO, You Don't' 

Dan La Botz, Ohio’s Socialist candidate for the U.S. Senate, has filed a complaint accusing 
the Ohio Newspaper Organization (ONO) and its corporate members with making illegal 
corporate contributions to Rob Portman’s and Lee Fisher’s Senate campaigns. ONO is 
a for-profit business enterprise created by the eight largest newspapers in Ohio. ONO 
organized three televised debates (using television stations owned by ONO’s members). 

No candidate other than the Republican and Democratic candidates are allowed to 
participate in these debates (see “Dems and GOP Say, ‘Stay Away,’ ” issue of Sept. 15- 
30). By arranging the debate in such a way, ONO has, in effect, made an illegal corporate 
campaign contribution to Fisher and Portman, according to La Botz’s complaint with the 
Federal Election Commission (FEC). 

“Clandestine deals between corporate America and its preferred candidates cannot be 
tolerated in free elections,” La Botz says. “If corporations, including news organizations, 
are to participate in American politics, they must - absolutely must - comply with the 
law. They must be neutral. They must be fair. They cannot simply shovel money, coverage, 
television exposure and political favors to the two major-party candidates. Nor can 
candidates legally bargain for these gratuities. “If they really believe in a democratic 
process and fair elections, the news organizations and candidates named in this 
complaint should take action immediately to include all other parties and candidates in 
the debates they are organizing. The FEC, as the guarantor of fair elections, should also 
act at once to ensure that I and other parties and candidates are included in these and 
other such debates. I think it important for these and for future elections to hold these 
candidates and their corporate sponsors accountable for their wrongdoing.” 


Streetvibes is an activist 
newspaper, advocating 
justice and building 
community. Streetvibes 
reports on economic issues, 
civil rights, the environment, 
the peace movement, 
spirituality and the struggle 
against homelessness and 
poverty. Distributed by 
people who are or once were 
homeless, in exchange for 
a $1 donation, Streetvibes 
is published twice a month 
by the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless. 

Address: 

117 East 12 th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
Phone: 513.421.7803x12 
Fax: 513.421.7813 
E-mail: streetvibes2@yahoo. 
com 

Web site: www. 
cincihomeless.org 
Blog: streetvibes.wordpress. 
com 
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Patty Brisben asks why it’s OK to say “erectile dysfunction” but not “vagina.” Jon Hughes/ 
Photopresse. 


Chronic vaginal 
pain is common 
but rarely discussed 

By Margo Pierce 

Contributing Writer 

When the pain your experience is socially 
acceptable - a headache, lower back pain, a 
sprained ankle - it's a perfectly reasonable 
topic of conversation and frequently leads to 
sharing, “This medicine works for me.” But if 
you’re a woman and the pain you experiences 
results from just putting on a pair of panties and 
walking across the room, well, you’d best keep 
that little problem to yourself. 

What more than six million aren’t talking 
about much is vulvodynia - vaginal pain 
disorders. According to the National Vulvodynia 
Association (http://www.nva.org), this statistic 
represents a variety of pain disorders ranging 
from a rash and occasional irritation to constant 
pain or sharp pains during sexual intercourse. 

There is no known cause for vulvodynia and 
the only treatment is alleviating the various 
symptoms that are diagnosed. The current 
definition, according to the association, is 
“chronic vulvar pain without an identifiable 
cause.” 

“We cannot educate and we cannot better 
understand our bodies until we get rid of the 
stigma that’s attached to the word ‘sex,’ ” says 
Patty Brisben, founder of non-profit Patty 
Brisben Foundation for Women’s Sexual Health 
(www.pattybrisbenfoundation.org). “I want 
people to be more open because it’s not only 
going to be about us - it’s going to be happening 
to our daughters and our daughter’s daughter. 

It’s so important to learn more about our bodies. 
We pay that forward to our children by being 
able to openly talk.” 

So how does a woman deal with an ailment 
that has no known cause and no known cure? 

The first step is to pay attention to what your 
body is telling you - something isn’t right. Then 
persist in getting a diagnosis, even when you’re 
being told there’s nothing wrong with you. 

“We have to educate, and we have to allow 
women to know that this truly does exist. This is 
not in their mind,” Brisben says. “When women 
go see their health-care providers, they generally 
have to see seven doctors, and I’ve heard high 
as 16. A lot of women have suffered and still 
are suffering in silence because they have been 
dismissed by their doctors: ‘Maybe you should 
see a marriage counselor. Drink a bottle of wine 
(before sex). Get a good lubricant; it’s going to be 
so much better.’ ” 

The board of directors of the Brisben 
Foundation includes physicians who are treating 
women with vulvodynia. Brisben says more 
research and collecting information about this 
disorder is a top priority for the foundation. 

“We’re currently starting a registry and 
the women who are now being treated for 
vulvodynia can go in and report what’s going on 


with their treatment,” she says. “This is going to 
better educate our physicians on how to treat 
this. There is no cure. There is none because 
there is so little research done. Doctors are 
seeing more and more patients with this ... and 
trying to find answers.” 

The stated mission of the Patty Brisben 
Foundation is to “support research to identify 
information and develop tools that enable 
women to have appropriate discussions 
regarding sexual health among themselves, with 
their family members, relational partners and 
health-care providers.” That last one - health¬ 
care providers - is a special concern for Brisben. 

In addition to developing two educational 
videos to help educate physicians and their 
patients about vaginal pain disorders, Brisben 
says she wants women to understand that 
finding a doctor who will listen to their concerns 
is critical. 

“If you cannot go in and you cannot sit with 
your health care provider and you’re not able 
to open up to him or her about what’s currently 
going on with your body, if they’re not giving 
you sound information, they’re not talking to 
you ...you need to look for another health-care 
provider - someone you are comfortable with, 
someone who is going to provide answers,” she 
says. 

Brisben expects doctors to do their 
homework. She says resources about vulvodynia 
are not as extensive as they need to be, but the 
information is out there and the docs need to 
learn all they can in order to help women. 

“I don’t think it’s fair for any woman to go to 
her health-care provider and not be able to get 
answers,” she says. “I want doctors to know that 
women should not suffer in silence anymore. 
They should be able to provide more answers 
and more information. 

“I’ve been in this industry working with 


women and sexual health and providing a 
safe environment for them to be able to have 
a platform to ask questions and learn more 
about their bodies. I take great pride in that. I 
love that. I fell in love with this platform early 
on. I’ve always wanted to be for all women ... to 
be the one to go out and find these answers for 
women.” 

While vulvodynia is a priority for the Brisben 
Foundation, the organization advocates for 
women’s health in a variety of ways. Menopause, 
cancer, breast health, vaginal health, female 
sexual dysfunction, intimacy after childbirth 
and libido are the other areas unique to women 
- rarely discussed but deserving attention. 
October is Breast Cancer Awareness Month, but 
breast health is hardly dinner-table conversation 
in most households. 

It is only by openly discussing and sharing 
information about women’s sexual health that 
we will begin to develop a healthy relationship 
with these issues, according to Brisben. Does 
this seem far-fetched? Consider the last time you 
saw a TV ad for erectile dysfunction medication. 

In her ideal world, Brisben would like to have 
women sitting in the bleachers at Little League 
baseball games or sitting around the dinner 
table discussing vulvodynia and the research 
efforts underway to find much needed answers. 

“This is when the suffering in silence will stop, 
and this is when our doctors will really be able 
to know that it’s important to ... talk to women 
about these things,” she says. 


Many people work hard to make a difference 
for the less privileged in the Queen City; “Eight 
Minutes ” is an opportunity to learn who those 
people are and what motivates them to do be a 
positive influence. 
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Study Backs Federal Eviction Aid 


A little help 
now prevents 
homelessness later 

By Michelle Dillingham 

Contributing Writer 

U nlike with corporate institutions, it is 
a rare luxury in the world of social- 
service non-profits to find the time and 
resources to conduct program evaluation and 
research. Funding for such “extravagant” activities 
is hard to come by - and yet so important as we 
seek to identify best practices (otherwise known 
as “good ideas that work”). 

Under the watch of Kevin Lab, a fellow social 
worker and director of programs at the St. 

Vincent de Paul Society, that agency was able 
to conduct research on the effectiveness of the 
Emergency Food and Shelter Program (EFSP). 
EFSP dollars are federal monies for non-profits to 
provide emergency assistance for people who are 
homeless or at risk for homelessness. St. Vincent 
de Paul used EFSP funds for emergency rental 
assistance to those facing eviction. In 2007 they 
provided 128 households with rental assistance, 


then studied the follow-up data in 2008 to see 
how effective the assistance was. 

Their research revealed that a majority of 
households whom they assisted were able to 
avoid eviction for at least one year. They were 
a diverse demographic group, and a majority 
of those assisted were children. The data also 
pointed to indicators of increased or decreased 
likelihood of future eviction. 

Clients who didn’t face a court eviction hearing 
in the year prior to receiving EFSP assistance had 
a smaller chance of facing an eviction hearing 
after the assistance was provided. Less than 
one-third of clients who recently started a new 
job went on to face eviction. And only 9 percent 
of clients who were temporarily off work due to 
health reasons faced an eviction after receiving 
EFSP assistance. 

“EFSP rental assistance is a relatively low-cost, 
effective method of homeless prevention for 
households, especially those with children, facing 
a short-term financial crisis,” the study found. 
“EFSP funding should be increased to prevent a 
greater number of households from becoming 
homeless.” 

The study includes compelling cost 
comparisons showing how assisting a potentially 
homeless family in their apartment for at least 
one month with EFSP funds ($700) is significantly 
more cost-effective than the cost of sheltering and 
re-housing a homeless family of four ($5,265). 



Perhaps most important was the conclusion 
that, even though certain characteristics might 
be present in a household, no one characteristic 
can be seen as a determining factor of future 
housing stability. Lab emphasizes that the 
findings of the study “are not meant as tools to 
reject some requests for assistance but to alert 
us to the special help some people may need to 
carry forward and maintain their plan for housing 
stability.” 

For a copy of the study, contact Michelle 
Dillingham of Affordable Housing Advocates at 
513-421-2701. 



Explore Your 
Fairy Tale Forest 


It's more 
important than 
you realize 

By Sarah Robinson 

Contributing Writer 

I had the privilege this 
summer to intern at 
a nature sanctuary in 
the northern Appalachians 
of Ohio. The temperate 
broadleaf (deciduous) forest 
is southern Ohio’s backyard, 
but is sadly ignored or taken 
for granted by Ohioans. 

The forest here in southern 
Ohio is the same kind of 
forest that is in Europe and 
eastern China. It is also the 
most disturbed forest in the 
world. After all, people like 
to live in the same climates 
that all those trees, flowers, 
birds and animals like to live 
in, too. 

There are more species 
of oak, salamanders and 
mussels - to name just a few 
- here than in our partner 
forests around the world. 

But one legacy we do share 
lies more in the cultural than 
biological. Hundreds of years 
ago, before Europeans cut 
down most of their forest, 
people were living and 
writing in it, and carried 
those stories with them to 
the New World. 

Most of the fairy tales we 


tell in America are the ones 
that come from Europe, and 
they take place in the same 
kind of forest that is here in 
our backyard. 

I feel it every time I step 
out onto a trail here: “I am 
walking through a fairy tale.” 

I am from the West and 
an admitted nature snob, 
so I was not sure what I was 
getting myself into when I 
came here. I am happy to 
say that I was pleasantly 
surprised. 

The life teeming in these 
woods is different from what 
I am used to, but it is just as - 
if not more - important than 
the Redwoods of California 
or the Ponderosa Pine of the 
Rockies. 

Southern Ohio’s forest 
is known as a “biodiversity 
hotspot,” second only to 
the rainforest. It is home to 
the most impressive spring 
wildflower display in the 
country, and its fall color 
rivals New England. 

So get out there, explore. 
Look around you. Grab an 
identification book and 
start getting to know your 
neighbors by name. Some 
of them are disappearing 
quickly. But they are all 
important. 

Let’s not let our forest be 
known only by some out-of- 
date children’s stories. 
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Local News 



a large class of former offenders. The 
over-criminalization of “small po¬ 
tatoes” cases ends up scarring petty 
offenders as criminals, who then face 
barriers to jobs and education. 

Third, excessive caseloads prevent 
public-safety officials and prosecu¬ 
tors from identifying truly important 
cases. The study offers an analogy 
from Janet Moore, a former senior 
staff attorney at OJPC. Moore com¬ 
pares the county’s criminal justice 
system to a resource-intensive, 
resource-scarce hospital emergency 
room. 

“Flooding the system with lower- 
level misdemeanor cases is equiva¬ 
lent to swamping the ER with head 
colds and nosebleeds,” she says. 

It’s not easy to find the patient with 
a heart attack when the waiting room 
is full of minor cases - patients with 
little more than a sniffle, patients who 
should not be patients. 

The study continues, “In addition 
to obscuring the important cases, the 
flooded system makes it harder for 
judges, prosecutors, defenders and 
jail personnel to implement evi¬ 
dence-based best practices, such as 
risk/needs assessments and diversion 
programs that improve public safety.” 

The most concrete of these three 
considerations, of course, is the first: 
money, and it’s the principal subject 
of the OJPC study. The study aggre¬ 
gated expenditures spread across 
city and county departments in an 
unprecedented effort to calculate the 
full financial burden of court pros¬ 
ecution. In its own words, the study 
“provides hard numbers to substan¬ 
tiate the expense of pre-conviction 
operations and to provide an impetus 
to seek less costly alternatives like 
mediation.” 

In the end, the judicial budget 


made other county expenditures look 
like small change. 

The $100 million that the county 
spent on adult criminal prosecu¬ 
tions - at a rate of $42,000 per hour 
- was three-and-a-half times larger 
than what the county spent on public 
works. Public works includes storm¬ 
water management and road, bridge 
and highway maintenance. 

It was nearly 14 times larger than 
what the County spent on environ¬ 
mental functions, including solid 
waste, air quality and litter manage¬ 
ment. 

It was also 1.35 times larger than 
what many residents see as the 
county’s bloated recreational activi¬ 
ties budget. In 2008, these courthouse 
expenses exceeded the city’s ex¬ 
penditures on Paul Brown Stadium, 
Great American Ballpark, Cincinnati 
Museum Center, the Zoo and even 
the riverfront development project - 
combined. 

Mediation steps up 

The problem is not that court bud¬ 
gets are bloated; it’s that the demand 
is too high. Simply cutting office bud¬ 
gets would therefore prove disastrous. 
In fact, the county’s public defender 
is already under-funded, according 
to a 2008 report by the National Legal 
Aid & Defender Association (see “The 
Best Justice You Can Afford,” issue of 
September 1, 2008). 

Their report, Taking Gideon’s Pulse, 
found that misdemeanor staff at¬ 
torneys in Hamilton County handle 
nearly 2.5 times the caseload recom¬ 
mended by national standards - the 
equivalent of 30 attorneys handling 
the work of 74. On average, in 2008, 
a Hamilton County public defender 
spent just one hour and 42 minutes 


Priests 


Continued from page 1 


per misdemeanor case, including 
trials. 

A system can reduce costs by 
reducing the demand on courthouse 
functions, which could be as simple 
as reducing the number of cases filed 
in court. The county could revise its 
unusually draconian charging and 
prosecuting decisions to mirror those 
of Franklin County or other coun¬ 
ties, or it could take steps to intercept 
small-potatoes cases before they 
reach the courtroom. 

One promising strategy has been 
mediation. Hamilton County ap¬ 
proved mediation services in 1974 
through a joint city-county effort. 
Thousands of misdemeanor cases 
were referred annually. Of these 
referrals, 80 to 90 percent were suc¬ 
cessfully diverted from court, with 
low recidivism rates. Diverted cases 
included assault, criminal damaging, 
trespassing, disorderly conduct and 
telecommunication harassment. In 
2008 there were 14,399 cases in these 
categories - nearly 40 percent of the 
annual misdemeanor caseload - that 
were potentially eligible for media¬ 
tion services. 

Despite these successes, pre-filing 
diversion to mediation in misde¬ 
meanor cases was effectively elimi¬ 
nated during the recent economic 
crisis. 

Yet mediation might be back on 
Hamilton County’s horizon. With a 
grant from the Ohio State Bar Foun¬ 
dation, a group of stakeholders will 
implement a mediation program 
over the next few years. The working 
group includes faith-based organiza¬ 
tions, law enforcement, prosecutors, 
defense attorneys, the courts, OJPC, 
the YWCA and the Cincinnati Bar As¬ 
sociation. 

The Cincinnati Mediation Project 


“uses trained volunteers overseen by 
professionals to bring low-cost/no¬ 
cost dispute resolution services and 
education on mediation skills to high- 
need neighborhoods,” according to 
a recent program announcement. 

It works both “to address conflicts 
before they rise to the level of a police 
call” (conflict prevention) and to 
divert cases that do enter the criminal 
justice system (dispute resolution). 

“The criminal justice system is at 
capacity. You can’t consider new ideas 
when you’re struggling to complete 
what you’re mandated to do,” says 
Paul Komarek, the project’s director. 
The mediation program adds “play¬ 
ers, resources, and techniques that 
are not currently available,” and most 
important, says Komarek, changes 
“who we think of as the consumer.” 

With $100 million at stake, dis¬ 
agreements might seem inevitable. 
But reforming an expensive court 
system need not pit one group 
against another. A system that diverts 
small-potatoes cases - or diffuses 
them before they become cases - 
benefits the entire community. Petty 
disputes would not need to assemble 
a judge, a bailiff, defense attorneys, 
prosecutors, sheriff’s deputies and 
other court personnel. With a smaller 
caseload, prosecutors could focus 
on tough cases and county leaders 
could invest in other priorities. Such 
a system could truly achieve, in the 
words etched above the courthouse 
pillars, “the first end and blessing of 
social union.” 

The study, “$42,000for a Court¬ 
house Hour: The Cost of Processing 
Adult Criminal Cases in Hamilton 
County, Ohio,” can be found at http:// 
www.ohiojpc.org/text/publications/ 
court cost.pdf 


This militarization is another form of idolatry. These 
corporate, multi-national organizations get to do 
what they want without regard to the needs of the 
people. This is another system of evil.” 

The effects of war are not merely theoretical to 
Sevre-Duszynska. She first encountered them as a 
child. Her uncle was in Battle of the Bulge during 
World War II. When she was 10, her uncle told her, 
“Our parents and sisters and priests taught us not to 
kill.” The lingering pain of what he saw and did dur¬ 
ing the war made a mark on Sevre-Duszynska. 

One night before battle, her uncle was giving 
haircuts. 

“The next day he picked up body parts and had 
to put them in the bag,” she says. “His whole life was 
more or less traumatized with that single event. All I 
could see was the pain inside of him. It affected his 
whole being.” 

In Lexington, Sevre-Duszynska taught English as 
a second language. There, too, she saw the effects of 
war. 

“My children suffered from the ravages of war and 
economic disparities - children who lived through 
the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina, children from dif¬ 
ferent parts of Latin America,” she says. “I made my 
classroom into a sanctuary. That was very healing 
and a great joy.” 

'Changed by the fire’ 

Healing and joy are not always characteristics that 
women associate with the Roman Catholic Church. 
Sevre-Duszynska is active in Roman Catholic Wom- 
enpriests and directs its “Ministry of Irritation.” The 
organization supports women who believe they have 
priestly vocations. It once posted a billboard that 
said, “You’re waiting for a sign from God? Here it is: 
Ordain women.” 

Prior to being ordained by Bishop Dana Reyn¬ 


olds, Sevre-Duszynska sought to become a priest in 
a more conventional way. When a man was going 
to be ordained in a Catholic cathedral, she stepped 
forward, too, saying God had called her to the priest¬ 
hood. It didn’t work. 

The Catholic Church forbids women from priest¬ 
hood. 

“The argument of the Church is that there were no 
women at the last Supper,” she says. 

Catholics who support women priests argue, 
however, that, in the New Testament, it was a woman 
- Mary Magdalene - who first announced the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus. Nor was Jesus’ crucifixion unique, 
according to Sevre-Duszynska. 

“The Romans crucified women and children, too,” 
she says. “Jesus experienced humanity. It wasn’t a 
superman thing.” 

Earlier this year the Vatican issued a statement 
again stating that women are forbidden to become 
priests. The context of the reminder infuriated Ro¬ 
man Catholic Womenpriests. 

“The ordination of women appeared on the list of 
most serious crimes against Roman Catholic canon 
law, or ‘delicta graviora’ - putting it in the same cat¬ 
egory as sexual abuse of children by priests, accord¬ 
ing to Vatican Information Service. ... We demand 
an end to misogyny in the Catholic Church,” said a 
statement by the group. 

The issue of women’s ordina¬ 
tion isn’t Sevre-Duszynska’s only 
criticism of the contemporary 
Catholic Church. 

“It’s not just adding women 
and stirring,” she says. “We’re 
worker priests. We’re about re¬ 
forming and transforming.” 

She believes the church has 
strayed from its founder’s mis¬ 
sion, reflected in the absence of 


people whom, she says, Jesus would welcome. 

“Where are women?” she says. “Where are homo¬ 
sexuals? Where are street people? The god of Jesus is 
full of compassion, walking with us, a fierce defender 
of the poor and marginalized.” 

Sevre-Duszynska’s own life has had its share of 
pain. Her mother died when Sevre-Duszynska was 
15. She lost her 18-year-old son to a traffic crash 20 
years ago. 

“I think you come out on the other side of a very 
difficult loss and you are changed by the fire,” she 
says. “I was transformed by that.” 

Transformation is at the heart of Sevre-Duszyn¬ 
ska’s ministry. She rejects the idea that suffering in 
this life is meant to be endured in hope of paradise 
after death. 

“I see my priesthood really as empowering, liber¬ 
ating, being a voice for the voiceless,” she says. “In 
the Old Testament, God said, ‘Forget the smoke from 
the sacrifices. I want you to work for the needs of my 
people.’ I never bought into this ‘next life.’ This is the 
place. We are here on this earth. We’re all here to care 
for one another, including the animals. Spirituality is 
not compartmentalized. The personal is the politi¬ 
cal is the social is the religious. That’s how I name 
Jesus. There’s not a separation. Our personal lives are 
entwined with the political.” 


Great Books! 

visit 

www.cincybooks.com 
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Time to Build a 
‘Reverent Fear 7 


Homeless 
march meant 
as show of 
strength 

By Jesse Call 

Contributing Writer 

P eople concerned 
about homlessness 
will march Oct. 16 
through Over-the-Rhine 
and downtown. 

“We want to throw away 
the fatalism. ...We believe 
that we will win,” says Josh 
Spring, executive director 
of the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless. 

As part of Homelessness 
Awareness Week, the 
nonviolent march will visit 
several sites that have been 
important in the struggle 
against homelessness, both 
positively and negatively. 
Spring says the march has 
a triple goal: 

• Inspiring those battling 
homelessness to organize 
together to stand up for 
their rights, especially 
those who believe nothing 
will change or that they are 
already defeated; 

• Educating the citizens 
of Cincinnati about 
homelessness on their 
streets; and 

• Showing the large 
number of people 
willing to stand against 
the “gentrifiers and 
developers” who are 
pushing homeless people 
away. 

“3CDC and City Hall 
should have a reverent 
fear of us - of the people,” 
Spring says. 

The Cincinnati Center 
City Development 
Corporation (3CDC) 
has long been a target of 
the Homeless Coalition 
because of its development 
plans, which have pushed 
people out of affordable 
housing downtown 
and in Over-the-Rhine 
and restricted access to 
several areas frequented 
by those experiencing 
homelessness, including 
Washington Park and 
Fountain Square. 

The march will include 
stops at more than a 
dozen sites, highlighting 
3CDC’s role in furthering 
homelessness in 
Cincinnati, according to 
Spring. These include the 
still-vacant apartments 
on the 1300 block of Race 
Street, where people 
were forced out of their 
homes for “economic 
development” purposes 


in 2006; the Metropole 
Apartments, which for 30 
years offered subsidized- 
housing, but which 
3CDC purchased and 
plans to convert into 
a boutique hotel; and 
Washington Park, where 
many people experiencing 
homelessness often 
congregate, now 
undergoing major 
renovations that, the 
Homeless Coalition fears, 
will make it a private park. 

3CDC describes its work 
in Washington Park as “an 
important and critical 
next step in the overall, 
on-going renaissance of 
Over-the-Rhine (to create) 
beautiful, safe, public, 
green space ... for all 
neighborhood residents as 
well as visitors to enjoy,” 
according to a press 
release. 

The Homeless Coalition 
calls it “gentrification.” 

The march will also 
visit spots where allegedly 
bias-motivated crime 
against those experiencing 
homelessness has 
occurred, including near 
the Metropole, where a 
man was severely beaten. 
Other sites include day- 
labor halls, which “pay 
slaves’ wages and keep 
people in poverty,” Spring 
says. 

However, the coalition 
also hopes to feature 
organizations that have a 
positive impact, such as 
Venice on Vine restaurant, 
a job-training program 
operated by Power Inspires 
Progress; Rohs Hardware, 
which has a long history of 
employing Over-the-Rhine 
residents; and Over- 
the-Rhine Community 
Housing. 

Speakers will talk about 
the importance of each 
site in the battle against 
homelessness. In addition, 
the Homeless Coalition is 
planning three “theatrical 
events.” 

The hope is that people 
will not feel alone in their 
struggle and will realize 
that “there are more of us 
than there are of them,” 
Spring says. 

Some might believe that 
actions such as marching 
and sharing fliers are 
outdated, but many of 
those are actually afraid of 
people organizing against 
them, according to Spring 

The march is scheduled 
from 1 to 3 p.m. Saturday, 
Oct. 16, beginning at 
Buddy’s Place, 12th and 
Vine streets. For more 
information, call the 
Homeless Coalition at 513- 
421-7803. 
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Going to Bat for Immigrants 


A sign opposing Arizona’s immigration law. Bradley R. Foster. 


Protest at Reds game to 
'escalate the struggle' 

By Eli Braun 

Contributing Writer 

O ne, two, three strikes 
you’re out at the old 
ball game, as the song 

goes. 

But it took just one strike 
for Dan Moore and Sarah 
Jaine Szekeresh to get booted 
from Great American Ballpark 
on Sept. 15, after unfurling a 
banner over the center field 


according to Dan Moore. 

“Immigrant families get 
arrested every day for bogus 
reasons, and these criminal 
records cause significant 
damage to their lives,” he 
says. “All this talk about being 
arrested - when I can go 
home and continue my job 
and my life - just dramatizes 
the true catastrophe going on 
in immigrant communities 
around deportation. Families 
get ripped apart. It’s hard to pity 
myself.” 

Nevertheless, the risk of 
arrest is a real concern for 


wall during a game against 
the Arizona Diamondbacks. 

The banner, which reached 
nearly to the grass, proclaimed, 
“Not in Arizona, Not in Ohio: 
Immigration Reform Now,” with 
the words SB 1070 crossed out. 

SB 1070 is the bill number 
of the new Arizona law that 
targets undocumented people 
through racial profiling. It has 
been condemned by both civil- 
rights leaders and the federal 
government. 

Moore and Szekeresh 
were arrested for disorderly 
conduct and spent six hours at 
the Hamilton County Justice 
Center. Charged with a fourth- 
degree misdemeanor, they face 
up to a $250 fine and 30 days in 
jail if convicted. The pair pled 
not guilty and will have a bench 
trial Oct. 4. 

Later during the baseball 
game, two other activists, 

Ruairi Rhodes and Zach Fisher, 
unrolled a second banner 
with the message, “Shame 
on Arizona, Don’t Spread 
the Hate.” It also plugged 
MoveTheGame.org, a website 
petitioning Major League 
Baseball to change the venue 
of the 2011 All-Star game, 
currently set for Phoenix. 
Rhodes and Fisher were not 
arrested. 

The protesters were tossed 
out for violating the stadium’s 
ban on political signs and 
interrupting the game, but 
it remains unclear whether 
violating stadium rules actually 
constitutes a criminal offense. 

Regardless, talking about 
his arrest misses the point, 


undocumented people. 

“It highlights the role that 
allies can play in the struggle 
for immigration reform,” 

Moore says. “Immigrants have 
owned much of it, but when 
it comes to tactics that would 
expose undocumented people 
to unnecessary risks and 
even deportation, allies must 
also step up. We must work 
to responsibly escalate the 
struggle.” 

Moore, who organizes low- 
wage and immigrant workers 
with the Cincinnati Interfaith 
Workers Center, says the four 
protesters planned their action 
with the help of immigrant 
communities. 

Butler County Sheriff Richard 
Jones has pushed similar anti¬ 
immigrant legislation for Ohio. 

“It’s not acceptable there, 
it’s not acceptable here,” says 
Sarah Jaine Szekeresh, who was 
arrested with Moore. 

Protests have followed the 
Arizona Diamondbacks across 
the country. 

“We don’t have ambassadors 
between states,” Moore says. 
“Baseball games are as close 
as we get, and these actions 
communicate to people in 
Arizona that anti-immigrant 
hate will not be welcome 
here. It won’t be normalized.” 
The protesters’ message, 
disseminated on the Associated 
Press wire, reappeared in 
Arizona newspapers. 

Arizona’s SB 1070 mandates 
that police apprehend 
people they suspect to be 
undocumented during the 
course of a police stop. No 


authority has clarified how 
police are supposed to discern 
someone’s nationality. In 
response, some activists have 
created T-shirts with the phrase, 
“Do I look illegal?” 

Several immigrant-rights 
and civil-liberty organizations 
have filed lawsuits against 
the law. These lawsuits claim 
that SB 1070 violates two 
essential provisions of the 
14th Amendment: the Equal 
Protection Clause, by subjecting 
people to police stops and 
detention based on their race 
or origin; and the Due Process 
Clause, by being impermissibly 
vague. 

The U.S. Department of 
Justice also sued in federal 
court, arguing that the Arizona 
law bypasses the federal 
immigration law and therefore 
violates the Constitution’s 
Supremacy Clause. 

In July, a federal district 
court agreed that SB 1070 
usurps federal authority over 
immigration and temporarily 
blocked some parts of the 
law. The state of Arizona 
appealed, and the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit is 
scheduled to hear arguments in 
November. 

Moore was present in 
Phoenix on the day SB1070 
went into effect. 

“What I took back,” he 
says, “is that people are more 
prepared now than ever 
before to raise the stakes on 
immigration.” In particular, 
“there’s a lot that allies can do in 
this struggle that has not been 
done so far.” 

And it seems they can have 
fun doing it. Ruairi Rhodes says 
the protest combined two of his 
great loves: immigration reform 
and Reds baseball. Moore 
says that when they unrolled 
the banner over the outfield 
wall, the people behind them 
couldn’t see it. 

“What’s it say?” they asked. 

Moore answered, “Pete Rose 
for the Hall of Fame!” 

A shorter version of 
this article appeared at 
WagingNonviolence.org. 
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CS13 Finds a New Way of Doing Art 


Collective, original 
and not for sale 

By Brian O’Donnell 

Contributing Writer 

C incinnati’s Over-the-Rhine 
neighborhood has a reputa¬ 
tion for being both historic 
and dangerous. Within the past decade, 
however, the community has become 
the center of Cincinnati’s art revival, 
calling itself home to numerous galler¬ 
ies and cafes that peddle eclectic wares 
ranging from vinyl records to canvass 
paintings, all in the name of art. 

One Over-the-Rhine gallery creates 
art with no commercial intention. 

Contemporary Space 13 (CS13) 
doesn’t act like other galleries. It doesn’t 
even look like them. The “gallery” is 
simply a performance space, according 
to Aaron Walker, one of about 15 core 
members ofCS13. 

Nick Swartsell and Walker are two of 
the faces making up what they say is a 
collective project to facilitate conversa¬ 
tion and engage the community in art 
projects. 

“The main objective is a dialogue 
with the community that surrounds the 
space,” Walker says. “The goal of CS13 
has always been to be plural.” 

The members of CS13 have back¬ 
grounds ranging from fine arts to jour¬ 
nalism to library science. Walker gradu¬ 
ated from the University of Cincinnati’s 
College of Design, Architecture, Art 
and Planning with a degree in fine arts. 
Swartsell studied political science and 
English at Miami University. Between 
them, they are only six years out of col¬ 
lege. Youth is the norm for the group, 
with the oldest member age 30. 

Swartsell and Walker are reluctant to 
take credit for CS13. They’re hesitant 
to even have their names known; they 
consider the gallery to be a collective, 
with no leadership hierarchy. 

“We try to keep a low personal pro¬ 
file,” Walker says. 

The less personal, the easier it is to 
be part CS13, he says. 

The gallery evolved from the demise 
of Murmur, a do-it-yourself music 
space in South Fairmount. When CS13 
emerged from Murmur, Walker says, 
the focus shifted from strict music and 
art projects to exhibitions about social 
practice that would address the audi¬ 
ence in that context. The friendships 
forged at that space led directly to 


CS13‘s formation in June 2009. 

“We’ve kind of shied away from any 
one person, like, being the face of the 
group,” Walker says. “It’s a collective 
endeavor.” 

As a collective, CS13 is always allow¬ 
ing members to tackle different projects 
through varying media. Uniformity is 
no part of the collective. 

“I don’t think any of us understood 
what it would look like when it was 
finished,” Swartsell says. 

Even so, Walker and Swartsell sound 
like the de facto spokespersons for the 
gallery. When others are explaining 
CS13 and what it does, they look toward 
the duo for clear definitions. Walker de¬ 
scribes the group as “structured enough 
that we’re stable but organic enough for 
surprises.” 

He says the vision for CS13’s future is 
“more of the same but better.” 

“Widening the conversation,” is 
Swartsell’s response. 

He and Walker share a desire to build 
on what CS13 learned and accom¬ 
plished in the past year. 

If there is a need for increased 
efficiency, the gallery is clear about 
operating within its ideals. Walker says 
CS13 doesn’t sell art, and donations are 
solicited at musical events only to cover 
production costs. The space itself was 
always funded by its members. 

“I try to steer away from the idea of 
the artist as struggling,” Walker says. 

Many galleries act the part of art 
mavens but CS13 has taken a step back 
to make its art a collaborative learning 
process, Swartsell says. 

“One of the goals that’s emerged with 
CS13 is interaction,” he says. 

Aural Grid is a prime example. In this 
project, CS13 used contacts within the 
Over-the-Rhine to place musicians on 
the roofs of buildings in a two-block 
perimeter around Main Street, Orchard 
Street, Sycamore Street and 13th Street. 
Walker describes it as a rooftop sound- 
scape that bordered on ambient. 

This kind of interaction generates 
buzz. Swartsell says CS13 receives a lot 
of support for exhibitions. The recent 
Out in the Open exhibition showcased 
one of the collectives’ goals - social dia¬ 
logue. The exhibit, a collaboration with 
the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless included photographs and 
first-hand accounts about homeless¬ 
ness and the neighborhood of Over- 
the-Rhine. 

CS13 opens at a new location, 

1420 Main St., with a celebration and 




FUNDRAISER 


- AT OUR NEW LOCATION - 


1420 MAIN STREET 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER I st 

THE DINNER PARTY 

7-10 PM 

$I0. 00 

YYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYY 

INCLUDING: 

POTLUCK DINNER, 

ART, 

AUCTION, 

& 

POETRY READINGS! 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2 nd 

THE BIG, SHORT SET CONCERT 

7-11 PM 

$I0. 00 

YYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYY 

FEATURING SETS BY: 

CHUCK & LISA FROM WUSSY 
WASTELAND JAZZ UNIT 
REALICIDE 
SLEEPING SEA 
& MANY MORE! 


AFTER PARTY AT GRAMMER’S 
FOLLOWING SATURDAY’S CONCERT! 


kk.kk.kk. 


GRAMMER’S 


Designed by Jesse Reed. 

fundraiser on Oct. 1 and 2. The event 
includes a potluck dinner the first night 
and 10 musical acts on the second. The 
goal is to get enough money to pay out¬ 
standing bills and continued operating 
costs. 

“It’s just not done yet,” Walker says. 


“We don’t feel satisfied ending the con¬ 
versation as we go into another year.” 

Pursuing these creative interests un¬ 
der the context of community and navi¬ 
gating the art world in a different way is 
how Walker perceives CS13’s goal. 

“That’s the payoff,” he says. 


Bat Fungus is a Problem for Humans 


Extinction would 
mean more insects 

By Sarah Robinson 

Contributing Writer 

S omething is killing off the 
bats in this country, and 
scientists are stumped. 

Not too long ago, in the winter 
of2006, bats were spotted lying 
dead outside some caves in New 
York. On their noses and wings was 
a white fungus (geomyces) that 
thrives in cold and humid condi¬ 
tions such as caves. 

Scientists aren’t sure if the 
fungus is causing bat deaths or is 


a secondary symptom, but bats all 
over New England are waking up 
in the middle of their hibernation 
period, losing their fat stores and 
either starving or freezing to death. 
The fungus is highly contagious 
between bats. 

There are already places in New 
England where there are no more 
bats at all, and the fungus is rapidly 
spreading to the rest of the country. 

As of April 2009,400,000 bats 
have died from this “white nose 
syndrome,” and the little brown 
bats could be completely extinct 
within two decades. 

White nose syndrome affects, in 
addition to the little brown bat, the 
tricolored bat, the northern long¬ 


eared, the big brown, the small¬ 
footed and the Indiana, which is 
already endangered. 

All these bats are insect eat¬ 
ers, and their demise could mean 
disaster for agriculture, ecology and 
recreation. One bat can eat its own 
body weight in insects every night. 

Caves all over the United States 
might be closing in the next few 
years in an attempt to corral the 
spread of this devastating fungus. 
Bats are highly sensitive to dis¬ 
turbances in their environment 
anyway, and as they begin prepara¬ 
tions for their long winter hiberna¬ 
tion, it is especially important to 
leave them be in their caves. 


Dissolve Your Marriage 

Dissolution: An amicable 
end to marriage. 

Easier on your heart. 
Easier on your wallet. 

Starting at $500 + court 
costs. Turnaround in 12 
hours. 

Bertha Helmick, Esq. 
651 - 9666 . 
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Invisible Punishment Lasts a Lifetime 



A painting crew, part of the Safer Return initiative, paints viaducts along 
train lines in Chicago. Courtesy of Safer Foundation. 


Former prisoners 
need a fair break 


By Margo Pierce 

Contributing Writer 

isn't just a punish- 
L^ment- it's a place apart 

A L with its own culture and 

rules. The experience of prison 
changes not only the inmate, but the 
families, friends and the community 
from which the convicted individu¬ 
als come. More than 80 percent of 
inmates leave prison, and yet almost 
no preparation is done by anyone in 
any of these groups to support suc¬ 
cessful reentry. 

The Safer Foundation in Chicago, 
Ill., helps inmates navigate the 
barriers to re-entry, according to B. 
Diane Williams, executive director. 

B. Diane Williams: It is our role to 
help people with criminal records 
help themselves. They are not com¬ 
ing to us asking us to fix everything 
for them; they are asking for some 
tools and support for fixing those 
things that need to be fixed. 

All of our programs help people 
with criminal records, and our pri¬ 
mary focus is employment. But we 
recognize that employment alone 
doesn’t work, so we form linkages 
with other programs, and we pro¬ 
vide additional services ourselves so 
we can better prepare people to go 
to work. It’s really a much broader 
picture - what people call a reentry 
picture -than just an employment 
picture. 

If you think about this, people 
who have been in prison for any 
period of time ... what they know 
about (their) community is exactly 
what they left when they went to 
prison. They don’t know any dif¬ 
ferences, any shifts, any change. 

If there were not ATMs when they 
went to prison, they have no idea 
what an ATM is. 

So when they come home, they 
expect exactly what they left, be¬ 
cause nobody has begun to prepare 
them for what they might experi¬ 
ence; and that might be differences 
inside their households, on their 
blocks, in their communities at 
large. They’re looking for what was 
when they left. What was is what got 


them in trouble in the first place. 

If you’re in the institution for a 
very long time, you get to make very 
few choices. So if you aren’t prepar¬ 
ing to make good choices when you 
go home.. .you find yourself falling 
into the same bad choices that you 
made before you went in. 

But according to Williams, it's not 
enough to wait for a person to leave 
prison and see how s/he fares. The 
work has to start before the inmate 
gets out. 

B. Diane Williams: We go inside 
the prisons in a number of differ¬ 
ent ways. One example is we go in 
what we call Welcome Panel format, 
which means we have people [with 
us] from the community to which 
that person’s returning; people will¬ 
ing to help them make that transi¬ 
tion home. 

Whether we do that face-to-face 
or through a video or teleconferenc¬ 
ing format, we try to connect with 
them before they come home so 
that, when they come home, they 
have a support system. They know 
there’s someone there to help them 
with the transition. 

The word “rehabilitation” is 
seldom heard anymore. The fact is, 
people are more likely to leave prison 
with bigger problems than when 
they went in. That means they are 
not ready to successfully renter the 


community. 

B. Diane Williams: Some of the 
people who come to see us ... need 
help before they can go to work. 
They need substance abuse treat¬ 
ment or they need medical treat¬ 
ment. 

When we are comfortable that 
somebody is ready to go to work, 
the first step for them will probably 
be one of the work crews that we 
run. We have bids on projects ... 
and have responsibility for clean¬ 
ing the street and snow removal 
and those kinds of things. We have 
a number of other opportunities 
where we are cleaning areas around 
train tracks ... We’re moving into 
the area of urban landscaping and 
things like that so our people can 
get to work right away. 

By definition, these are low-pay¬ 
ing opportunities. But the intent is 
to prepare them with both the soft 
skills and hard skills they can then 
use for permanent employment. 

Our goal there is to look for higher 
paying, better-benefit kinds of op¬ 
portunities for people. 

Safer Foundation provides job¬ 
readiness workshops and classes, but 
former inmates need more than just 
job preparation. They need to be able 
to navigate what Safer Foundation 
calls “invisible barriers .” 

B. Diane Williams: When we talk 
about invisible barriers, they’re 
everywhere. There are those 
people who don’t even know that 
they have a certain perspective 
on people with a criminal record; 
there are people who believe that 
everybody in our prisons have 
significant mental health issues, 
have killed lots of people, have 
raped lots of people, have commit¬ 
ted very violent crimes. And what 
we know is that a great majority of 
people are not in prison for violent 
crimes. 

Employers assume that they are 
going to disrupt the workplace. 
Employers assume that they’re 
going to bring violent tendencies 
into the work place. They assume 
that they are not going to contrib¬ 
ute. 

If you interview the employers 


who hire our clients, they will tell 
you the exact opposite. The em¬ 
ployers will tell you that they are 
the people most appreciative of the 
opportunity. They are the ones em¬ 
ployers find most flexible; they will 
do whatever is needed to be done in 
a given environment because they 
really appreciate having an oppor¬ 
tunity to have that job. 

There are blanket scenarios that 
prohibit people from going to work, 
and the health care industry is a 
perfect example. If you have a retail 
theft, you can’t go to work in direct 
patient care in a health care facility. 

When that law first came about, 
we had many people coming to 
us asking for help. One particular 
nurse had been on her job for 20 
years and they let her go. 

To help bridge the gap between 
the behavior that landed someone in 
prison and the reality of their behav¬ 
ior after conviction, some states are 
using “certificates of good conduct ” 
issued by parole board or courts. 
These official documents tell a po¬ 
tential employer that the individual 
has “cleaned up” her/his act. With 
tens of thousands of people leaving 
prison every year, this makes re-entry 
into the workforce more likely... 

B. Diane Williams: We work with 
probably about 300 employers, 
but we have 10,000 people com¬ 
ing to us who want jobs. The last 
three years we placed 2,500 to 3,100 
people each year. Not everybody 
who comes to see us is ready to 
go to work, but we could certainly 
place more people if we have more 
opportunities. 

There is a word called “hope” that 
is often deemed as hokey. I will tell 
you that, if people don’t have hope, 
they don’t try. So one of the things 
we have to do is that we have to 
prove to people that opportunities 
do exist. 

I believe that the American 
people at large are people with good 
hearts who want to do the right 
thing, and this is the right thing. To 
hold somebody accountable for bad 
decisions for the rest of their lives 
is not the premise for this country. 
And yet it is the behavior of this 
country today. 

The people that we serve are their 
brothers, their sisters, their nieces, 
their nephews or their next-door 
neighbors. These are ordinary 
people who want to have ordinary 
lives but have made some bad deci¬ 
sions or have been put into some 
bad situations. While they are not 
perfect, neither is anyone else on 
this planet perfect. But we can have 
a higher level of productivity in this 
country if we support these people 
in living their lives in the way they 
way they really want to live them. 

The American myth of individual¬ 
ism tells people who are struggling 
with addiction, abuse, mental illness 
or poverty to simply pull themselves 
up by their own bootstraps. In real¬ 
ity, specially designed services and 
other kinds of support are essential 
to the process of transformation. 

This column is the third in an oc¬ 
casional series that will explore what 
it takes to Forget the Bootstraps in 
order to live a better life. 
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Art & Literature 



tPaefrity 

Office Window 

By Rick Stansberger 

Fallen leaves are just leaves 
when they don't have 
toddlers to throw them around, 
watch them twist down, 
grab handfuls and 
flap them like wings. 
“Come away from there!" 
says the teacher 
to the little ones 
“That is a professor!" 
as if naming a caged bear 
or a piece of road machinery 
“No, they're beautiful!" 

I walk to the glass and say, 
at a loss to tell her 
how they've transformed the day. 


Re-Assessing Shirley 

By Rick Stansberger 

One day 

her life went from 
You're so gifted! 

If only you'd apply yourself, 
to 

There was an error 
in the way your test was scored 
and so 

she went into 

the general student population 
the gifted program 
got rid of a statistical anomaly 
and whatever 
happened after that 
wasn't the program's fault. 


My Father's House 

ByWilla D. Jones 

In my father's house there are many mansions 
Many mansions, with many rooms to rest and pray in 
In good times, in bad times, day, night, sleep or wake 
times 

All the time I spend in my father's house cause his house 
is mines 

When I was homeless, a drunkard, a drug addict and all 

alone 

I found much comfort and peace just praising in song 
When I was hungry, hair nappy, dirty and smelling really 

bad 

I held onto my sanity, when my belief in pray was all I had 
As in any house with rules, my father has commandments 

often 

Even though I would make mistakes, I'd always repent of 
my sins 

And ask for forgiveness with the understanding to make a 

change 

A change for the best so there would be no more fear or 

pain 

Taking what each day brings in pray and always believe 
Having faith to know that my father's will is best for me 
While searching for God's love, wisdom and understand¬ 
ing 

I come into the realization of just what my heart was 
demanding 

I began to go to church to learn more about my father's 
house 

I found peace and my soul was saved I could finally an¬ 
nounce 

I learn that there is a place in my father's house for every¬ 
one 

The young, the old, the lost and the sick at heart and 
mind 

I learned the mistakes I'd made were all of one kind 
I understand today that we must learn from the mistakes 
we've made 

And know only by the grace of God can our souls be saved 
So won't you come visit in the house of my father 
Learn the bible and know that with my father there is no 

other 

Take your time and search you soul to truly find yourself 
An understand that in our fathers house is where we'll be 
forever safe with plenty of help 





The future is in your hands 


Every day, I 14 street papers like this one help homeless people worldwide to escape 
poverty. So far, thanks to millions of readers like you, 200,000 vendors in 40 countries 
have earned a living and changed their lives. 


Learn more and get involved at www.street-papers.org/2010 


International 
Network of 
Street 
Papers 
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Cartoon by Anne Skove 





Love writing? Or is taking photos 
your thing? 

Volunteer at Streetvibes and you 
could see your stuff in print! 

Contact Greg Flannery at 513-421- 
7803 x 12 or 

by e-mail at streetvibes2@yahoo. 
com 
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Development Aid in Recession 


Where did the green go? 


£1500 
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Source: http://mdgs.un.org/unsd/mdg/Data.aspx 


Ireland 
ponders its 
commitment 

By Samantha Bailie 

Street News Service 

I n times of eco¬ 
nomic downturn, 
development aid 
often becomes an issue 
low on the agenda. With 
the deadline for the Mil¬ 
lennium Development 
Goals approaching in 
2015, some countries fail 
to keep their promises. 

Back in the 1970s the 
United Nations (UN) 
passed a resolution rec¬ 
ommending that wealthy 
countries donate annu¬ 
ally 0.7 percent Gross Na¬ 
tional Income (GNI) to 
developing countries in 
Official Development As¬ 
sistance in order to help 
the fight against poverty. 
This is still the target 
today, and every year the 
club of wealthy nations, 
the Organization for Eco¬ 
nomic Co-Operation and 
Development (OECD), 
produces figures show¬ 
ing how much each rich 
country gives in Official 
Development Assistance 
and what percentage of 
its GNI that figure repre¬ 
sents. 

Dochas (the Irish As¬ 
sociation of Non-Gov¬ 
ernmental Development 
Organizations) recently 
warned of a significant 
aid shortfall to reach Mil¬ 
lennium Development 
Goals. 

Ireland is well off 
track to deliver on its 
own projected aid lev¬ 
els for 2010, even if still 
within European Union 
targets. Ireland had set 
itself the goal of being 
leader on international 


development; instead, 
however, the island has 
been continually cutting 
its overseas aid budget 
and breaking its promise 
to reach the 0.7 percent 
target by 2012, essentially 
affecting millions of the 
poorest people in devel¬ 
oping countries. 

The aid figures do 
show an increase in the 
five years since the Mil¬ 
lennium Development 
Goals were established, 
but a big shortfall in what 
donors initially stated 
they would provide. Ire¬ 
land had been on track to 
achieve its aid targets un¬ 
til 2008, when it reached 
0.59 percent of national 
income. Last year, how¬ 
ever, it cut the aid bud¬ 
get by 224 million euro 
and this year has seen a 
further cut. Therefore the 
island is well off its own 
target for this year, being 
back to approximately 
0.52 percent. The gov¬ 
ernment has effectively 
given up on the 2012 
deadline and has now 
moved its commitment 
to the 0.7 percent target 
by 2015. 

A recent opinion poll 
by Ipsos MRBI, commis¬ 
sioned by Dochas, sug¬ 
gested that Irish people 
believe that the govern¬ 
ment should deliver on 
its aid promises to main¬ 
tain its international 
reputation. The survey 
found that 81 percent of 
respondents agreed it 
was important for Ire¬ 
land’s reputation that the 
government delivered 
on its aid promises of 
spending 0.7 percent 
of national income on 
overseas aid by 2015 at 
the latest. In the survey, 
respondents were asked 
if Ireland should con¬ 
tinue to support overseas 


aid even with its current 
economic difficulties. 

The results showed a 
massive support for over¬ 
seas aid, with 84 percent 
of respondents agreeing 
that it should continue, 
even in economic down¬ 
turns. 

Dochas Director Hans 
Zomer says, “Public 
support for investing in 
overseas aid - even in an 
economic downturn - 
continues to be strong. 
This shows that people 
in Ireland believe in a 
just and fair world, and 
that the economic crisis 
shouldn’t be a reason for 
us to turn our back on 
the world’s poorest peo¬ 
ple. The figures remind 
the government that 
people in Ireland feel 
strongly about our tradi¬ 
tion and our obligations 
towards those less fortu¬ 
nate than ourselves.” 

Irish people might 
be of the opinion that 
the government needs 


to follow through on 
promises; however, when 
it comes to personally 
giving to charity, a dif¬ 
ferent problem is uncov¬ 
ered. Trevor Anderson, 
Oxfam Ireland’s Head 
of Retail and chair of 
the Irish Charity Shops 
Association, says, “Ox¬ 
fam Ireland experienced 
continued like-for-like 
growth every year for the 
past 10 years since our 
conception, and so this is 
the first time we have not 
seen the development 
we achieved in previous 
years.... We are currently 
5 percent down on bud¬ 
get and 4 percent down 
on last year.” 

When it comes to 
physically giving to char¬ 
ities people are keep¬ 
ing their hands firmly 
in their pockets, many 
claiming that “charity 
begins at home.” Let us 
remember however, that 
in 1847, in the time of 
great poverty and famine 


in Ireland, the Choctaw 
Indians, a poor, margin¬ 
alized community them¬ 
selves, collected $710, a 
small fortune, and sent it 
to help the starving and 
needy. Despite their own 
poverty, they did their 
best, something that Ire¬ 
land should do now. 

As Dochas states with 
regards to contributing 
during a recession: “Aid 
is now not less afford¬ 
able than before. The aid 
target is set in percent¬ 
age of national income, 
meaning the aid budget 
goes up and down in line 
with the economy. In 
other words, it is equally 
difficult in good times as 
in bad to adhere to the 
target; in both cases it’s 
not a case of affordability, 
but of courage of convic¬ 
tion.” 

© www.streetnewsser- 
vice.org 


Want more Streetvibes? 

Check out the STREETVIBES BLOG at: 

http://streetvibes.wordpress.com 
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A New Life Means a New Challenge 



Riccardo Taylor, longtime Streetvibes vendor, has a new 
job. Aimie Willhoite. 


'Streetvibes' 
vendor turns 
a new page 

By Riccardo Taylor 

Staff writer 

Not often do we have the 
opportunity to start life over - 
that is to say, have a new begin¬ 
ning. I am more than pleased 
to say that I have had 
just such an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

I guess every 
new story 
should start at 
the beginning, 
so shall we 
began there. 

For more than 
a decade I have 
been involved with the 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition 
for the Homeless. This in itself 
is a milestone, for I generally 
don't have time to be involved 
with anything for more then a 
brief period. Yet I find myself, 
with more than a decade with 
this entity. 

“Streetvibes : Show a little 
support!” If you have ever seen 
me on the street, that's my 
familiar cry. Just imagine. For 
over 10 years that has been 
a part of my world, selling a 
street paper. 

Of course, you have to figure 
that that is not the only thing I 
do in order to live. I often have 
to find ways to survive - hus¬ 
tling to eat or finding a place 


to sleep. One can become very 
accustomed to that life style, 
and in fact find oneself without 
any other options but to hustle 
in order to survive. The reality 
is that it can be such away of 
life that one starts to believe 
that there is no other way to 
exist. 

We all understand success is 
not what you do but how well 
you do it. Therefore, the ques¬ 
tion is: To whose expense do 
we chalk this move? Like 
a game of chess, 
the objective is 
to capture the 
position of the 
other players. 
It's not as cal¬ 
culated as “dog 
eat dog,'' but 
you surely have to 
be willing to go the 
distance. As Malcolm X 
has said, “By any means neces¬ 
sary.'' 

Now just imagine. The real¬ 
ity hits you that it doesn't have 
to be this way. I can be differ¬ 
ent, the world can be different, 
and all I need to do is put forth 
a little effort. 

Shockingly good fortune has 
reared its lovely head, oppor¬ 
tunity has knocked, alas some 
relief, but not without effort 
on my part. Too often we don't 
give ourselves the chance to 
engage change. No, it's “I got 
to do what I do.'' In reality we 
made that up. Stuck in your 
head - that it cannot be differ¬ 
ent - you just keep the same 
old actuality, nothing based on 


reality. 

So we put some effort into 
alleviating our hardship, and 
the next thing you know an 
opportunity opens. Not to pat 
myself on the back, but I can 
declare some credit for the 
recent changes in my status. If 
you haven't noticed (for those 
who know me) I have not been 
on the corner with Streetvibes. 
The fact is that I have moved 
up a step, if you will, and I am 
presently holding a position 
with the coalition that just 
might be the key to my future. 

Well, I guess, nothing 
ventured, nothing gained. The 
question might be what to do 
with the opportunity when 
it comes. This is perhaps the 
greatest challenge: learning 
and then understanding what 
it is I need to do. 

Actually, if you take that as a 
question rather than a state¬ 
ment, then you find the answer 
is more complex then you'd 
think. Yes a challenge, know¬ 
ing just what I need to do and 
what needs to be done. 

So often the opportunity 
comes, and with our inexperi¬ 
ence, we allow our confidence 
to slack because we haven't the 
self-belief that we can com¬ 
plete the task. “Oh, it's much 
easier to just do nothing and 
accept it like it is.'' 

Yet opportunity is rare in 
the life of the streets. There is 
no change until you make that 
challenge that calls for you 
to do something about your 
situation. Again, it is not often 


that we have the opportunity 
to start life over. I have had that 
opportunity dawn on my day, 
and now I have to take on the 
challenge which I have created 
for my own life, as it were. 

A new beginning! Now, for 
those of you who know me, 
my voice will not have that old 
familiar cry, “ Streetvibes : Show 


a little support.'' My voice will 
have to turn to action, and I 
will have to meet all challenges 
as they come. 

To the future, thanks for 
your goodwill. 

Riccardo Taylor, a former 
Streetvibes vendor, is now civil- 
rights outreach coordinator for 
the Homeless Coalition. 



By Riccardo Taylor 

Streetvibes Vendor 



justice, we could just as well close up shop. 
Forgiveness is not some nebulous thing. It is 
practical politics. Without forgiveness, there 
is no future.'' 


- Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
quoted in The Sunflower 



2010 Taste Of Cincinnati Winner 
Best of Taste Entree 
^ “Chicago Gyro’s” Greek Pizza ^ 


Come visit us in Clifton! 

Award Winning Food! 
Great Beer Selection! 
Karaoke • Live Music 
Catch All The UC Action! 
New Patio • Free Parking 





205 W. McMillan Street 


Cincinnati. OH 45219 • 513.241.MACS 
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Ode to Washington Park by the 
Common People 

MAYOR MALLORY AND 3CDC 
It happened on your watch 
Mayor Mallory during your election our 
vote counted 
Will our voice count now? 

My friends and neighbors have felt 
ignored 

In so-called “community meetings” 

As you work to make a “new” attraction 
in our city 

Please consider the sacrifice you are 
asking of this place 

The more you take away the more misery 
will happen 

There is a culture and spirit here 
That is the people, the trees, the history 
Reconsider the disenfranchisement of 
the homeless and forgotten 
Listen to the people of Washington Park 
Not the corporate backers 
I am disgusted by the city’s blatant 
disrespect 

For the voices of the people without 
financial power 

To build a park that serves only to 
support the aesthetic beauty 
Determined by those who are passing 
through or own property is an injustice 
How dare you steal this from the 
community? 

We will say a prayer for you 
WASHINGTON PARK 
This is where it is 

This park is a public square to be used by 
all the people 
Friends, loved ones, family 
It’s a place to come to rest 
This park is home for me 
I see a lot of cool people 
It holds many memories 
It’s not right to destroy our history 
We are losing our community park. 

It’s a gathering place 
I’ve met people here who have given up, 
And most who are getting up 
Walking through the park on my way to 
Kroger’s 

I stumble on the most entertaining 
events 

Gospel music, community events, 
resources and outreach 
Are you still capable of hearing the voices 
of the forgotten? 

We are united in our need for peace and 
refuge 

We have made our wishes known 
A deep-water pool 

Breeze blowing through the ancient trees 
Sweet singing lullaby of the wind 
When I had no friend in the world 
Who could keep my deepest secrets? 

The trees have been my friends 
I watch the birds and squirrels here 
It’s my pleasure spot 
The old Linden deserves to live 
Save the trees they give us shade 
We want a USABLE recreation spot 
Including a basketball court 
Replant the buddy tree 
We need jobs 

Can you open the pool up? 

It’s hot and kids want to go swimming 
Many folks down here don’t have air 
conditioning 

I miss playing sharks and minnows with a 
pool full of kids 

I turned my first back flip inside this park 
I won several ribbons and felt good about 
myself 

Please give my child that same 
opportunity 

If you can find funding for all of your 
renovations 

You can find money to keep a pool open 
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Mama Look! 

By Elisa Hill 


c/ >% 




I want the park fun with swings 
and a cleaner slide 
And older kids stuff 
It’s unsafe to have unsupervised water 
system 

Stories of the past connect in this sacred 
space 

Washington Park can be fixed for less than 


48M 


I think the total budget for Social Services is I thought you were looking. 

about 2 million I thought you were looking. 

Where are our priorities? I thought you were looking out the corner of your eyes. 

3CDC’s plans are anti-green and anti- I thought you were looking at my pain in the night’s sky. 

sustainable I thought you were looking when he tore off my clothes. 

Tradition is the heartbeat of a City I thought you were looking when he put that rag 

Skyline, Graeters, Grippos and 


over my nose. 

WASHINGTON PARK I thought you were looking when he kept walking past 

The poor and the homeless are a part of this our house. 

town I thought you were looking when he came in and sat 

We must be protected down on our couch. 

I walk through the park to get my kids I thought you were looking when he said, “Hello! I like 

Let’s keep the park for the people of Over- your little dress.” 

the-Rhine I thought you were looking when I kept on getting 

Make the park accessible to ALL the upset. 

residents I thought you were looking but, I guess you were not. 


House the people of the park 

It should not be about money but about 
people 

People is what makes this city 
Take care of the people 
And the people will take care of the city 
Why does change have to be bad for To 

residents that still live here? 

Listen to the residents please 
Where is the low income housing, the 
weekly rental rooms 

The blue-collar housing around the park? 

We all cannot buy condos 
Gentrification needs to stop now 
How did the city planners forget 
To plan for the community needs 
This is absurd to have to wash clothes in a 
bathtub 

We need a Laundromat desperately 
This is too much with only a little to work 
with 

What did the children do to deserve to have 
their school, 

Swimming pool and basketball court taken 
away? 

What do you suggest we tell the children? 

Lines taken directly from letters written by 
residents of Over-the-Rhine and concerned 
citizens at a rally July 2h to raise issue with 
the renovation plans ofWashington Park. 

Compiled by Bonnie Neumeier. 


I thought you were looking when I felt my heart 
stopped. 

I thought you. 

I thought you were. 

I thought you were looking. 

I - Mama, look! 

ill of the children we’ve lost to undeserving violence: 
“Babies, we are looking. We will make a change!” 


Most Favored Nation 

For Tom Romano 

By Rick Stansberger 

Here comes Claude 
clutching his quiz. 
He’ll fight you two hours 
over half a point. 
“His Dad’s an MD, 
a PhD, 

and an MBA,” 
laughs lustin. 

“The only way 
he can beat that 
is to get himself named 
Most Favored Nation.” 
Yes. 

And right now 
you’re in his way. 
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Interview with Champ 


Dog of the late Rev. 
Mark Schmieder 

By Vickie Cimprich 

Contributing Writer 

Interviewer: Some of Mark’s many friends will 
be surprised to know that you are a poet. What 
about that? 

Champ: I don’t make poems as a rule, but 
when Mark’s friends held the roast for him, they 
asked me to come up with a little something. 

Interviewer: How do you account for the 
special friendship that Mark and you enjoyed? 

Champ: Well, as all who knew him knew 
well, Mark would give anyone the shirt off his 
back. And from the get-go, we both sensed that 
I had no use for the shirt off his back. So that 
was never an issue for us. Also, there was the 
riverboat. Early on it was understood that if I 
became Mark’s dog, I would be mascot of the 
Marco Polo and get to navigate a good part of 
the Ohio with him and his brother Carl. 

Interviewer: Is there any truth to the rumor 
that you’ve been seen sniffing around bushes 


on any church or civil property in Greater 
Cincinnati or Northern Kentucky? 

Champ: Not me. 

Interviewer: What about the scuttlebutt 
that you’ve been offered positions as visiting 
professor at the Athenaeum, the Pontifical 
Institute of the Josephinum or the Franciscan 
University at Steubenville lecturing on Great 
Dogs of the Bible? 

Champ: Ditto. 

Interviewer: What are your plans? 

Champ: I have a great home, keep well fed 
and well groomed. It’d be good to see service on 
the Marco Polo again. Long days drifting down 
the green Ohio, napping while Carl read the 
charts. 

Sometimes I dream of being a wolf in Umbria, 
in Italy. St. Francis and I talk over how things are, 
how different people see things. When I put my 
paw in his hand, St. Francis’s face is Mark’s face. 
Other dreams, I taste somebody’s sores. They 
taste like salt, like sweat or tears. Mark tells me 
that the person who tastes like this is Lazarus. 

Interviewer: Do you miss Mark a lot? 

Champ: Now that you mention it, I haven’t 
seen him since the last time he went out the 
door. Does seem like an awful long time since. 



The late Rev. Mark Schmieder. Clarissa Peppers 


‘Let’s Go Somewhere Primitive’ 


Seth Ewing Huff 
wants to think 
about it 

By Ariana Shahandeh 

Contributing Writer 

Seth Ewing Huff, one-fourth of the 
band The Retros, started by lead 
singer Mia Carruthers, began his 
solo music project, Archer's Paradox , 
while still in high school. “Diamonds 
in the City,” a song from that album, 
was re-recorded with The Retros 
for their EP, We Will Grow , among 
the most revered songs on the EP. 
Huff spoke with Streetvibes about 
his hope for the band’s upcoming 
album, originality in lyricism and 
fame. 

Q: Another band member 
expressed an interest in working with 
a different producer for each song 
in the next album. Is this something 
you also want to pursue? 

A: Yeah, I would like to do that also. 
Maybe not every song, but definitely 
have a few different ideas going on 
throughout the entire (album). 

Q: Are there any producers you’d 
like to work with specifically? 

A: Is this a fantasy world? Can I 
pick anyone? 

Q:Yes. 

A: Kanye West, Dangermouse, 
etc. But with this next CD, I’d like 
to work with someone who doesn’t 
really have a “sound” but figures 
out what sounds best for the group 
really well. Like a Rick Rubin kind of 
guy: you can never really tell, “Rick 
Rubin produced this because it has 
a certain swag to it,” but he always 


makes a quality record. 

Q: I think you guys should produce 
“Above All the Sound” (originally 
produced by Archer’s Paradox 
and now being reproduced in an 
upcoming Retros album) with John 
Mayer. 

A: I tell you what, I wish we could 
get that. That would add to my dream 
for the band. We just play musical 
chairs with the instruments. I’ll go to 
drums for a song, Mia (Carruthers) 
will go to bass and keyboard, Stefan 
(Wright) will go to keyboard. I want 
to get that Beatles thing back, where 
it’s cool for everyone in the band to 
be a front man. I want it to be OK 
again to do that. I think producing 
with a bunch of different people on 
this album would be a step in that 
direction. I make hip hop beats for 
fun. I rapped on a song. Right now 
it’s not a healthy thing for a musician 
to be doing because (an artist) needs 
to be very “what you are: I’m this.” I’d 
like to break that. Producing with a 
bunch of different people would be 
another thing that would help us in 
(that) sporadic kind of movement. 

Q: What’s your favorite lyric off the 
Vampire Weekend album? 

A: It’s probably in the song “Run.” 
The one lyric - “So lead my feet away, 
’cause all they do is stay, and I don’t 
think your eyes have ever looked 
surprised.” It’s the perfect reason to 
run away and find something else. 
That whole song is good; it’s got 
such a simple meaning: you and I, 
let’s go somewhere else and leave 
all this behind - let’s go somewhere 
primitive. 

I would love to do a big stunt like 
that someday to write an album to 
just go out in the middle of nowhere 
- just disappear - and then just come 
back with this product. It’s a little 
cliche’ now. 


Q: What are some other cliche’s 
musically? 

A: I’m tired of everybody talking 
about taking their clothes off. It’s 
not an original thought. Ever since 
clothes have been around, you can 
take them off. Just quit. 

Vampire Weekend uses very 
specific words in the song “Campus” 
about waking up and putting on a 
sweater. That’s a cool way of being 
literal. That’s like using that imagery 
to paint a picture. The not-cool way 
of being literal is when Kesha says, 
“There’s a hole in the wall, it’s a dirty 
free-for-all.” We know exactly what 
(she) is talking about; (she’s) laying 
it on way too thick. Pop music right 
now has found a way of making it 
literal and up front and make it not 
cool at all. You don’t even have to 
think about it. I want to think about 
it. 

Q: What’s the most original way 
you’ve heard love portrayed in a song 
recently? 

A: In music, love is always there 
somewhere. It’s like a story. There’s 
always got to be some sort of hint 
of love there. I was just listening 
to a new Kanye (West) song called 
“Monster.” Jay Z is rapping. He is 
talking about all these horrible 
things he does because he is a 
monster: (“Murder murder in black 
convertibles, I kill a block I murder 
avenues, Rape and pillage a village, 
women and children, Everybody 
wanna know what my Achilles heel 
is, Love -1 don’t get enough of it.”) 

You are talking about doing all 
these horrible things that have 
nothing to do with love, and the 
reason you do it is because you 
don’t get enough love. That’s such 
a classic sob story but it was a cool 
way of portraying it. Yeah, Jay Z, I get 
what you mean there. I know you 
don’t actually do those things, but 


you are just making a statement. It’s 
the reason for a lot of people doing 
horrible things. It was just a cool way 
of putting love into a song called 
“Monster.” It was a cool way of just 
oozing it in there. 

Q: How do you feel about the idea 
of fame, both the destructive and 
exciting part of it? 

A: I honestly love every aspect of it 
and completely want to be engulfed 
in it. It’s one of my dreams. I could sit 
here and (say) “I want to do it all for 
the music - and I do - but I’d be lying 
if I said I didn’t want to be famous. 

I want as many people as possible 
to connect with some sort of art form 
that I produce, whether it’s music, or 
literature, or movies or some sort of 
visual (content). 

Q: You’re interested in other 
creative outlets? 

A: Oh yeah. Musicals, writing, 
movies. Entertainment in 
general just... baffles me with its 
awesomeness. I just love the way that 
stuff can make you feel. It’s hard to 
explain. I get so inspired when I see 
some sort of art form being accepted 
by a large group of people. Like when 
Avatar came out, everybody loved it. 
And I loved it so much more because 
everybody loved it. 

Q: You’re like the antithesis of a 
hipster. 

A: Ha! Exactly. It’s not because 
I’m trying to follow the pack or 
anything. I love it because it’s so cool 
that everybody likes this one thing; 
everybody came together to see this 
one thing. This reached out to many 
people. That’s awesome. That’s most 
inspiring to me. 
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Need Help or Want to Help? 


Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 381 -SAFE 

Cincinnati Union Bethel 768-6907 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Bethany House 557-2873 

1841 FairmountAve, Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Grace Place Catholic Worker House 681 -2365 
6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 
Salvation Army 762-5660 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 872-9259 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 535-2719 

Churches Active in Northside 591 -2246 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226,45227,45208,45209 
St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Treatment: Men 


Shelter: Men 


784-1853 


241-5525 


241-0490 

381-4941 


City Gospel Mission 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Justice Watch 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 

1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Mt. Airy Shelter 661 -4620 

Shelter: Both 


Anthony House (Youth) 961-4080 

2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 
Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 761-1480 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 

Drop Inn Center 721-0643 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Interfaith Hospitality Network 
Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


471-1100 

221-3350 


Housing: 

CMHA 

Excel Development 
OTR Community Housing 

114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Tender Mercies 721-8666 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


721-4580 

632-7149 

381-1171 


Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 921-1613 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 961-2256 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 961 -4663 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 

AA Hotline 
CCAT 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Joseph House (Veterans) 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 946-4888 

Recovery Health Access Center 281-7422 
Sober Living 681-0324 

Talbert House 641-4300 

Advocacy 

Catholic Social Action 421 -3131 

Community Action Agency 569-1840 

Contact Center 381 -4242 

1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


351-0422 

381-6672 

241-2965 


Crossroad Health Center 381-2247 

5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 357-4602 

Homeless Mobile Health Van 352-2902 

McMicken Dental Clinic 352-6363 

40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 558-8888 

Mercy Franciscan at St. John 981 -5800 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 458-6670 

PATH Outreach 977-4489 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 241-2600 
Emmanuel Community Center 241-2563 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Peaslee Neighborhood Center 621-5514 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 381-0111 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Goodwill industries 771-4800 

Healing Connections 751-0600 

Mary Magdalen House 721-4811 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
People Working Cooperatively 351-7921 
The Caring Place 631-1114 

United Way 211 

Women Helping Women 977-5541 

Off The Streets 421-5211 


Hamilton/Middletown 

St. Raephaels 
Salvation Army 
Serenity House Day Center 
Open Door Pantry 

Northern Kentucky 


863-3184 

863-1445 

422-8555 

868-3276 


Brighton Center 

799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


859-491-8303 


Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Anna Louise Inn 

421-5211 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Mathews House 

859-261-8009 



Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 859-727-0926 

Food/Clothina 


Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 



Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

961-1983 



Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Health 


205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 




Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Our Daily Bread 621-6364 

Center for Respite Care 621 - 

1868 

VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 


Compliments of 


Judge Mark Painter 


United Nations Appeals Tribunal, 2009- 
Ohio Court of Appeals, 1995—2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court, 1982—1995 

Judging strictly on merit for 29 years 

w ww.j udgepa i nter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte., Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas., 5086 Wooster Road ■ Cincinnati, OH 45226 



www.facebook. 

com/streetvibes 

Cincinnati 
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twitter.com/ 

streetvibesnews 



streetvibes. 

wordpress.com 
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Exploring her ‘ 



-ness’ 


Ellen Price finds unity in art 



rtists 


af-ford-abil-i-ty 

• • 


ctivists 


By Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 


A s the light-skinned child of a bi-racial 

marriage - mother white and father African- 
American - the subject of race always 
proved both non-existent and ever present in Ellen 
Price’s life. The first question she remembers being 
asked in kindergarten by other African-American 
children was whether she was black or white. 

“I do not know,” was her answer,” later 
supplemented, after having queried her mother, by 
“I am colored, but fair ... and nice” 

Price, a local artist and professor of art at 
Miami University, Oxford, grew up in a residential 
neighborhood of Queens, New York, mostly 
inhabited by well-off, middle-class, African- 
American families. Raised by progressive, politically 
left-leaning and non-churchgoer parents, she 
was from an early age sheltered from the habitual 
societal interactions and class integration. Her home 
was her sanctuary, and she had a happy childhood, 
spending time drawing and playing with her 
sister, often visiting New York City, its parks and its 
wonderful museums with her mother, a former art 
teacher. 

When graduating a semester early from high 
school, she joined open life classes at the Art 
Students League in New York City, where she 
was really taken by drawing - the challenge, 
concentration, professionalism and sense of 
achievement it imparted. She decided to become 
an artist and a few years later obtained a bachelor’s 
degree in arts from Brooklyn College, then a master 
of fine arts degree in printmaking at Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

All along, questions of race, ethnicity and identity 
were embedded in her mind. In her teens, obsessed 
with fitting in, she smoked mentholated Newport 
cigarettes to emulate other African-American girls 
of her school and befriended those who had an afro 
hairdo. She also unconsciously adopted a more 
southern accent. In college, finding herself in a 
mostly white world, she was quite sensitive to racist 
remarks she would occasionally hear, attributing 
them to ignorance and fear. These questions, 
however, did not clearly permeate her art until many 
years later. 

In college, Price’s paintings and prints were 
mostly based on the figure and sketches of people 
in the subway, reflection of urban life. In graduate 
school, many of her etchings were of cows, a possible 
link to their maternal character. Her subsequent 
artwork dealt with lawn ornaments, landscapes and 
trees - ornaments and trees often depicted lonely 
and isolated, as if stating their uniqueness, their 
somewhat disconnected identity. 

In 1993, more than a decade after the death of 
both her parents, Price lost her paternal uncle, the 
last link to her father’s family. She inherited from his 
estate a collection of photographs of relatives, many 
of whom she had never met before; all represented, 
however, her connection to the black side of her 
family. 

Reflecting on these images, on what they meant 
to her and to her history, she decided to use them in 
her art and make a statement. 

Instead of working with the full image and the 
entire portrait, Price decided to crop the face and 
feature only parts of it in her prints, thus alluding 
to both the incompleteness of information, and the 
often hidden and unknown side of reality. 

She did a series of these prints titled, So Many 



Why's. Representing only fragments of the faces of 
her relatives, such as isolated lips, eyes, hair, semi¬ 
profiles, they indirectly and subtly raised many 
questions she had been having throughout her life 
about herself, her origin and her family. 

“Issues of identity and fragmentation have 
followed me everywhere,” she says. “As an individual 
whose African-American descent is not obvious, the 
space between what is revealed and what is hidden 
had become a familiar psychic territory. I made 
this indistinct zone inhabit my prints, and by using 
cropped elements of speech and hearing implied my 
incomplete knowledge of the subjects bearing my 
surname - as if at once I desired to know, connect 
and understand and at the same time acknowledged 
what I could never know.” 

Her print, By Halves, from the same series 
represents the half face of one of her relatives. 
Smiling, it elegantly challenges the viewer to discover 
its other side, weighing at one edge of the image as if 
pulling the past to unveil itself into the present, the 
unknown to merge into the known. It was also Price’s 
dealing with the dual aspect of her own personality. 

“In his 1903 book, The Souls of Black Folk , W.E.B. 
Du Bois writes about the double consciousness, the 
‘two-ness’ of African-Americans,” Price says. “My 
portrait series is my search to resolve my own ‘two- 
ness’, to locate my identity in history.” 

Price keeps coming back to her portrait series, 
adding new prints as if in a permanent dialogue 
with her questioning of race and identity, with 
preconceptions of family and history. Her prints 
serve as a confrontation of prejudices regarding who 
is black. 

She would like people to connect to them and 
think about the issues they raise. She recognizes, 
however, that they are only the expression of her own 
experience that she wants to share - not impose. 

More recently, Price created prints based on war 
imagery: helmets, armors, military hardware. Her 
monotypes, Two of Each and Royale, juxtapose 
images of a crown with artifacts of European military 
history, thus highlighting the relationship between 
political power and war. Her etchings, Armor Study 
and Bassinet , examine humankind’s long history 
of organized warfare. Her latest monotypes depict 
explosions based on the recent Gulf of Mexico oil 
spill. 

When not doing her own art, Price teaches 
printmaking. In her teaching. She always tries to 



Top: Ellen Price in her studio. Tom Featherstone. 

Above: By Halves. Print and photo by Ellen 
Price 

shake students out of their complacency - provoke 
thinking and discussions about issues, encourage 
empathy, looking at the world differently. 

Price likes to quote Arthur Miller, who said: 

“That which is not made into art is lost.” Making 
art, showing it, communicating through it, is very 
important to her. 

“Art is what makes us human beings,” she says. 

“It brings the sublime, the spiritual; it transcends 
immobility. Art has been central to my life; it helped 
me claim my history and assert my identity. It keeps 
my questioning alive, and hopefully it triggers the 
same in the viewer.” 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 

























